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WITH THE 


TEAMSTER 


Of Local Union 287 
GEO. JENOTT, 
Secy.-Business Representative 


Hope that the case of the bakery wagon drivers of 
Teamster Local 287 would be straightened out to satisfac- 
tion of all was seen this week with the announcement 
that Federal Conciliator Frank E. Wenig has been as- 
signed to the case by the War Labor Board. 

Conciliator Wenig will deal in particular with a case 


affecting mainly the Sunlite 
problems of all bakery truck driv- 
ers, reported George W. Jenott, 
union secretary. 

* # 


Al Strakhamp, member of Local 
287 for ten years, died last Satur- 
day and was buried Monday. He 
drove for the Wonder Baking Co. 
and was a popular union member 
and a good worker. He leaves his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 

* * x 


Employers and union officials 
were to meet this week in the milk 
wagon drivers’ case for better con- 
ditions and wage increases. Details 
will be announced later. 

= 3 * 

The Kimball Company of Los 
Angeles has accepted a contract 
for a re-housing job at Soledad, 
below Salinas. Representative 
Thomas Brett of the union is in- 
vestigating the status for team- 


sters. 


=: * 


Bro. Jenott was one of three San 
Jose unionists who attended a re- 
gional conference of the War Pro- 
duction Board at San Francisco 
last week end. He reports a pro- 
gresive meeting with enlightening 
discussions on the manpower pro- 
blem. 


Salinas Names 
Two to Region 


War Labor Body 


Upon recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive board, the Salinas labor 
council last week nominated two 
leaders for the 10th regional War 
Board panel. Naming of a Red 
Cross committee also was voted, 
the committee to solicit donations 
to the Red Cross War Fund. 

Secretary W. G. Kenyon of the 
council, of Barbers 827, and Busi- 
ness Agent George Harter of Car- 
penters 925 were nominated to the 
WLB panel posts. 

Brother Schofield was named 
chairman of the Red Cross solicit- 
ation committee and council’s or- 
gahizing committee was instructed 
to assist. All unions will be con- 
tacted for financial support of the 
worthy cause. 


Teamsters Give 
$10,000 to Build 
De Luxe Clubrooms 
For Service Men 


Seattle, Washington 


The enlisted men at Fort Law-- 


ton, nearby here, now have a 
Service Club, equipped with every 
convenience for their recreation 
and relaxation. The building has a 
cafeteria, dance auditorium, game 
rooms, an 8,000-volume library, 
lounges and all the comforts of 
home. 

How was this brought about? 
The Army constructed the build- 


‘ing but it had no funds available 


for furnishing it. The U. S. O. and 
other organizations were appealed 
to, but they were unable to help 
out. 

That's where the Teamsters 
stepped in. The situation was 
brought to the attention of Dave 
Beck, vice president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and he immediately enlisted 
the support of the members of the 
Joint Council of Teamsters, No. 28, 
American Federation of Labor. 
Their contributions, aggregating 
more than $10,000, made the serv- 
ice club possible. 

This story was brought out at 
the dedication of the club on 
March 1 which was marked by a 
state-wide broadcast. In formally 
accepting the furnishings from the 
Teamsters Union, Brig. Gen. E. P. 
Denson and Col. H. L. Branson 
gave full credit to the teamsters 
of the state of Washington for 
their splendid contribution to the 
welfare of the soldiers stationed 
at the fort. 

Scientists ha 
the family tree of a labor spy 


ea See anes 


Bakery but in general with 


In Union 
Circles 


SALINAS 


Last week’s labor council start- 
ed late, due to an executive meet- 
ing prior. The roll call was dis- 
pensed with and _ business was 


|hurried to provide adjournment 


at an early hour. 
*K * * 

Dennis Hartman copped the 
awards at the labor council. In- 
cidentally, a banquet is almost in 
order, we understand. 

& * * 

New labor council delegates: 
Merle Fine and Herman Cahoun, 
from Butchers 506—neither pres- 
ent for the last meeting. 

* * e 

A resolution from Tulare-Kings 
Counties Labor Council at Visalia, 
urging creation of a new state- 
wide radio program to fight for la- 
bor has been tabled by the Salinas 
Labor Council pending further in- 
formation from the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. : 

* * * 

Labor council tribute to two de- 
parted labor members followed the 
meeting last week. 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Barbers 827—Report the 
crease in prices now in effect. 
Carpenters 925— Routine meet- 
ing, featured by reports by Busi- 
ness Agent George Harter; tribute 
paid to ‘Brother Frank Bolding, 
who passed away. 
* % 
Laborers 272—Report two deaths 
in membership ranks, Brother 
Charles Robles died in a hospital 
and a new member, Brother, Rich- 
ardson, killed in an accident; work 
continuing good. 
co * 
Painters 1104—Regular meeting 
featured by discussion of use of 
spray guns in painting govern- 
ment work, ruled that any mem- 
ber using spray gun on such work 
would be liable to assessment of 


$500. 
* 


Ladies Auxiliary to Carpenters— 
Entertained soldiers at USO house 
with good reaction resulting. 


Let's See Things 
Like This Don't 
Happen This Time 


“,.. The gigantic profiteering by 
American corporations during the 
World War ... was shown by the 
reports of the Federal Trade Com- 
mision, Congressional committees 
and by those of other official 
bodies. . . . The entire number of 
corporations in the United States 
gathered in approximately $4,300,- 
000,000 more per year during three 
of the war years, 1916-1918, than 
during three of the pre-war years, 
1912-1914. 

“From the time of its organiza- 
tion the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had distributed many bil- 
lions of dollars in profits. During 
the World War its profits ... rose 
to phenomenal proportions. ... The 
huge profits went to enrich a few. 
.. ”—HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
AMERICAN FORTUNES, by Gus- 
tavus Myers. 3 


They're Behind Bars - 


Months ago the old adage, “A 
woman’s place is in the home,” 
was displaced as more and more 
American women went into uni- 
forms and into factories. Now wo- 
men are replacing men in all kinds 
of jobs. They are even serving as 
bartenders in many cities and have 
become so scarce in the homes 
cently, “When the baby cries and 

female voice 


in- 


* 


* 


* & 


r zs answers, it scares | 
the child half todeath” 
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THE NEWS (Important Resolutions Are 
Discussed‘at Carpenters’ 
Convention in Oakland 


Following is a summary of the most important 
resolutions adopted or rejected at the recent Oak- 
land convention of the California State Council of 


and the 
NEW ELEVENTH 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


AN INCREASINGLY POPULAR 
WORD in our language is “Bu- 
reaucrat.” Your _ representative 
hears it dozens of times daily on 
the floor of the House, used freely 
by members of both parties. Over 
the radio and in the columns of 
the Press, the hue and cry is on 
against “those bureaucrats in 
Washington.” The implications of 
this situation are important and 
far-reaching in their consequences 
to the American people, and this 
week we should like to analyze 
some of the problems connected 
with it. 


Carpenters: 

Resolution Uo. 1—Resolved that 
Los Angeles office of State Indus- 
trial Accident Commission be au- 
thorized to settle claims and other 


matters without reference to San 
Francisco office. Referred to com- 
mittee on Resolutions, which re- 
commended adoption. Report of 
committee approved, and resolu- 
tion adopted. 

Resolution No. 2—Resolved that 
State Council go on record as op- 
posing any freezing of labor in the 
building and construction industry, 
and advocating other methods of 
accomplishing desired results, and 
associated matters. Referred to 
Committee on Resolutions. Com- 
mittee recommended some changes, 
as detailed in official praceedings, 
and report of committee adopted. 

Resolution No. 3—Resolved that 
every facility be utilized for dev- 
elopment of labor-management 
‘committees. Referred to Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, which recam- 


Any large country necessarily ; mended adoption. Report of com- 
has “bureaus” in its government, | mittee approved, and resolution 
functioning, as a rule, as part of | saopted. 


the executive branch. The more | 


complicated the civilization, the 
more complex the government 
that results. The War department 
the Navy department, the Treasury 
department are all “bureaus” in 
the real sense of the word, each 
with its many subdivisions or 
smaller bureaus. 

Such agencies perform vital 
services for the American people, 
many of these services being but 
dimly realized. Did we not have 
the “bureau” that is the Post 
Office department, for example, 
think of. the confusion into which 
our national life would be 
thrown. 

Unfortunately, there is always a 
tendency for many departments to 
expand beyond need. Reasons for 
this are many: zeal to do better 
work, political bargaining, desire 
to keep one’s job, and others. Sel- 
dom if ever does a bureau will- 
ingly go out of existence—“liqui- 
date itself,’ so to speak. Conse- 
quently, there is always a residue 
of governmental agencies which 
have outlived their usefulness and 
need to be either curtailed or 
closed down entirely. The Presi- 
dent himself took the initiative in 
this connection when he ordered 
the discontinuance of the WPA, a 
bureau which had performed valu- 
able work in an emergency situa- 
tion, but whose perpetuation dur- 
ing these times was not deemed 
neccessary. 

During a war and in other pe- 
riods of national emergency, bu- 
reaus expand in number and size 
at a tremendous rate. New tasks 
are necessary which demand new 
agencies. Thus we must have an 


Office of War Information (OWD), [ 


a War Production Board (WPB), 
an Office of Price Administration 
(OPA), and numerous, others to 
carry on the vital work that the 
all-out war effort demands. 

Most of the criticism of ‘bureau- 
crats” has been directed at the 
personnel of these new agencies. 
Much of this criticism is easily un- 
derstandable; bureaus have been 
established hastily and without 
sufficient preparation, and “they 
DO make mistakes, some of them 
silly and some of them serious. 
Square pegs have sometimes got 
into round holes, and the result 
has been confusion. Jealousies be- 
tween bureaus, political sniping, 
and the fact that many agencies 
necessarily have trod upon the 
toes of. the American individual 
in the interests of the all-out war 
effort have contributed to the at- 
tack. On the other hand, this of- 
fice has been agreeably surprised 
by the prompt ahd efficient action, 
as well as the courteous coopera- 
tion that it has experienced thus 
far in dealing with bureaus. 

Constructive criticism is more 
than 2 right; it is a “must” for 
the more efficient functioning of 
our governmental system. Cheap 
political criticism, selfish narrow 
criticism, and blind ignorant cri- 
ticism are far worse than none 
at all. 

In its attempt to,combat some 
of the problems that our “bureau- 
cracy” has brought, Congress has 
at times lashed out against doing 
an excellent job. Let me illustrate. 
The funds for the HOLC (Home 
Owners Loan Corporation) were 
slashed in the House (with your 
representative dissenting) in the 

(Continued on Page Four) 


| tionary, —HL G. WELLS, 


Resolution No. 4—Resolved that 
all units further formation of Wo- 
men’s Auxiliaries. Referred to 
Committee on Resolutions. Report 
of Committee approved and reso- 
lution adopted. 

Resolution No. 5—Resolved that 
new district be organized, covering 
San Bernardino, Riverside and 
Orange counties. Referred to com- 
mittee on Constitution which re- 
commended non-concurrence. Re- 
port of committee adopted, and re- 
solution defeated. 

Resolution No. 6—Resolved that 
technocracy program. be invoked 
to conscript men, machifies, and 
materials and money. Referred to 
committee on Resolutions, which 
recommended no n-concurrence. 
Report of committee adopted and 
resolution defeated. 

Resolution No. 7—Resolved that 
convention favor payment of ‘sub- 
sistence allowances and ‘expenses 
to building trades mechanics when 
i traveling distances from one job to 
another. Referred to Committee on 
Resolutions, which recommended 
that matter be referred td the 
general office of the Brotherhood. 
Report of Committee adopted. 

Resolution No. 8—Resolved that 
convention indorse War Savirigs 
Program and request all affiliated 
Unions to urge all members to in- 
vest 10 per cent of their wages in 
War Bonds. Refered to committee 
on Resolutions, and on their re- 
port adopted. * 

Resolution No. 9—Resolved that 
time and place of next convention 
city be delegated to ‘Executive 
Board!. Refétred to Committee on 
Constitution.. -Committee recom- 
mended that question be referred 
back to convention for action, and 
if affirmed that Board have choice 
of convention city. only. Upon op- 
position to the committee’s recom- 


| mendation a vote was taken and 


committee’s recommendation was 
defeated upon a division vote. Mo- 
tion was thereupon made from the 
floor that convention be held at 
the same time, in accordance with 
the constitution, and place left to 
the executive board. The motion 
carried. (San Francisco and Mer- 
ced were the only formal bidders 
for the 1944 convention.) 
Resolution No. 10—Similar to 
Resolution No. 6. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, which re- 
commended non-concurrence. Re- 
port of committee adopted. Resolu- 
tion defeated. _ 
Resolution’ No. 11--Resolved 
that State Council oppose any. 
change in Presidential Executive. 
Order No. 9248 as applied to Con- 
struction Industry, on quéstion of 
wages and hours. Referred"to'Com- 
mittee ‘on Resolutions, which rTre- 
commended concurrence. Report of 
committee adopted. - ~~ ? 
Resolution No. 12—Relating to 
unemployment and sick frisurance 
for workmen. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Resolution, which re- 
commended concurrence. Adopted. 
Resolution No. 13—Relating to 
Captain Rickenbacker’s attitude 
on labor. Referred to Committee 
on Resolutions. Committee recom- 
mended matter be referred to in- 
coming executive board. Report of 
Committee adopted. 
There are only three choices left 
open to each of us: To be a gang- 
ster, a victim, or a world: 


> 
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Groups Gather 
To Protect 
‘Minor on Job 


San Francisco, California 

(CFNL) A proposal made by the 
representative of the California 
State Federation of Labor that no 
legislative changes be made that 
would weaken the present statutes 
protecting minors who are em- 
ployed, and that representatives 
of the various groups interested 
draw up a substitute for such bllls 
that have already been submitted 
to the state legislature now in ses- 
sion, was concurred in by those 


present at a meeting called by the 
California Teachers Association at 
the Palace Hotel, Monday, March 
1. This substitute would provide 
for the working out of a proce- 
dure that would grant demands for 
the employment of minors if a 
‘manpower shortage actually exist- 
ed and the use of minors were the 
last resort. 


BROAD PRESENTATION 

In attendance at the meeting 
were representatives of the Dis- 
trict and State Boards of Educa- 
tion, The Grange, the C. I. O.,, 
‘Manpower Commission, Parents 
Teachers Association, League for 
Women Voters, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Employers Association of 
San Francisco, Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Canners, and 
other employer groups. 

PERMIT SYSTEM 

The Federation representative 
pointed out that labor was ex- 
tremely desirous of cooperating 
with the farmer and employer 
groups, but that it would not only 
ibe unfair to change the present 
protective legislation for minors 
but unnecessary if a satisfactory 
permit system could be worked 
out. That such a permit system 
should not be placed in the hands 
of any single person, and that it 
should operate on a basis of real 
and _ unquestionably established 
need and be governed by defjnitely 
prescribed limits determined by 
the health, safety, mora] and other 
necessary requirements of the 
minor employees, was stressed by 
the Federation representative. 

Representatives of the employ- 
ers groups, teachers and the 
League of Women Voters express- 
ed- general agreement with this 
position and discussion -culminated 
in the adoption of a motion that a 
sub-committee be appointed by 
Mr.: Brady, President of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, to 
work out legislation along such 
lines. 

The meeting was well attended 
and proceeded in a most construc- 
tive and orderly manner. Various 
bills seeking changes in the hours 
and conditions of the employment 
of minors were read and discuss- 
ed. That they did not meet with 
the approval of the asembled re- 
presentatives was evident in the 
action that was taken following 
their discussion. 

UNITY WELCOMED 
It was extremely gratifying to 


ing could find a common meeting 
ground in: evaluating legislation of 
such a character without demand- 
ing a change in the present state 
‘statutes and without -burdening 
the. present: state legislature with 
a number of highly controversial 
bills which could only detract from 
the main: concern of: our war ef- 
fort. 

What occurred at this meeting 
was what the Federation had 
hoped to have happen on a state- 
wide basis, affecting all legislation 
of a controversial character. This 
the Federation is still desirous of 
achieving. That it worked in this 
instance is only further evidence 
of the cogency of the Federation’s 
appeal and its firm belief that if 
all the other groups concerned 
would cooperate, such a construc- 
tive program could be consumma- 
ted for the benefit and to the ad- 
en- 


the. California State Federation of . 
- Labor to learn that such a-meet~ 


vantage of the citizens in the 
tire state of California, —— 


WHOLE NUMBER 1172 


Three-State 


Musician Body 
Holds Confab 


Arthur H. Kuhn, secretary-treas- 
urer of San Jose Musicians Union 
153, was elected president of the 
California - Arizona - Nevada Con- 
ference of Musicians at the recent 
convention at Long Beach. 

Jerry Richards of San Francisco 
was retained as_ secretary-treas- 
urer of the three-state conference. 

Th convention was featured by 
splendid reports and talks by In- 
ternational Vice President C. L. 
Bagley of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, and A. A. Green- 
baum, Pacific Coast representative 
for the A. F. M. 

Convention city for the 1944 
meeting was voted as Stockton, 
with Musicians Union Local 189 
of that city as host. 

Besides the election of Kuhn 
and Richards, the annual ballot- 
ing resulted in naming of seven 
vice presidents as follows: Milton 
Foster, of Santa Ana; Arch Merri- 
field, of Redding; Ivan Tarr, of 
Fresno; James P. Rose, of San 
Leandro; Gay C. Vargas, of Rich- 
mond; S. L. Johnson, o f Long 
Beach, and Carl Johnson, of Los 
Angeles. 


Meat Shortage 
Hits Monterey 
Bay Districts 


Shortage of meat has finally hit 
the Monterey districts—and hard! 

Business Representative Earl 
Moorhead of Butchers Union 506, 
made a trip to Salinas, Monterey, 
Watsonville, Hollister and other 
cities in the area last week to 
study the situation. 
‘ He found most of the area with- 
out meat of any description, and 
butcher shops opening only part 
time. 

At Santa Cruz, according to 
Business Representative Kaspar 
Bauer, of Butchers Union 266 
there, the situation is very sim- 
ilar. A large packing house at 
Santa Cruz has discontinued prep- 
aration of sausage, he added. 


State Painter 
Board to Meet 
In L.A. Mar. 20 


The State Conference of 
Painters executive board will 
gather at the Stillwell Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Saturday, March 20, for 
an important ‘session. 

Problems arising from efforts 
to replace hand painting with 
spray gun work on war jobs are 
to be considered, it was reported. 


The annual convention of the 


State Conference of Painters will 
be at. Hollywood, April 16, 17 and 
18. fa 


| Old Thomas Jefferson 


Envisioned Roosevelt 
‘Good Neighbor’ Step, 
Teaming With Brazil 


I hope for a eordial fraternaliza- 
tion among all the American na- 
tions, and their coalescing in an 
American system of policy, totally 
independent. of and unconnected 
with that of Europe. 

“The day is not distant when we 
may formally require a meridian 
of partition through the ocean 
which separates the two hemi- 
spheres, on the hither side of- 
which no: European 
and when. during the rage 
of the eternal wars of Europe, the 
‘ion and the lamb within -our re-- 
gions shall lie down together in 
peace. 

“I hope no American patriot will 
ever lose sight of the essential pol- 
icy of interdicting in the seas and 
territories of both Americas, the 
ferocious and sanguinary contests 
of Europe. I should rejoice to see 
the fleets of Brazil and the United 
States riding together as brethren 
of the same family and having the 
same interests."—-THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON. 


Out for the Count 


When we used to hear “One and, 
two and, three and,” it meant that 
Junior was practicing his piano 
lesson. Now it means that mama 
is trying to plan a meal 


, 


gun shall ever | 


Unionists Urgedto 


Study 
Pay’ Reg 


(CFLNL)—Clearing up 


‘Premium 


ulation 


San Francisco, California. 
to a great extent the welter 


of confusion over Executive Order 9240 on premium pay 
that has grown and multiplied ever since the order was 
issued and put into effect five months ago, is am inter- 
pretative bulletin just released by the secretary of labor. 


The California State Federation of Labor, is glad to be 


able to pass on to its affiliates the 
various clarifications that have 
been made concerning the appli- 
cation of this highly controversial 
order. Some confusion still exists 
on certain points which will inevi- 
tably require further elucidation 
and interpretation in the future, 
but a long step toward clear un- 
derstanding of the order has been 
taken. 

As a measure designated princi- 
pally, on the one hand, to check 
absenteeism in the war industries, 
and on the other; to safeguard to 
the greatest extent possible the 
workers’ much-needed one day’s 
rest in seven. It deserves the at- 
tentive study of all unions and 
workers. directly and - indirectly 
concerned. In view of the accelera- 
ted tempo of war production and 
ever-increasing production goals, 
and the resultant increased tension 
and energy-expenditure which 
must be borne by the workers in 
war industries, the whole question 
of overtime compensation takes on 
tremendous significance. 

In the light of this new inter- 
pretative bulletin, the provisions 
of Executive Order 9240 are sum- 
marized under the following head- 
ings: 

COVERAGE EXPLAINED 

The order covers all plants en- 
gaged in work relating to the pro- 
secution of the war. Specifically 
exempted are: 
communication, distribution and 
agricultural establishments. 


All the employees of any plant | 


engaged in war work are covered. 
If both war and non-war work is 
done in a plant, the order applies 
to all the employees of the plant, 


unless they are segregated under | 


each head. The burden of estab- 


lishing this segregation is upon the | 


employer. If an employee works 
only a portion of a week on war 


work and the remainder on non- | 


war work, his entire week’s work 
is covered by the order, 
PREMIUM PAY PROVISO 

No premium wages may be paid 
for work on Saturday or Sunday 
as such, but double time must be 
paid for the 7th consecutive day 
of work, provided that all 7 days 
fall in the same work week. “Work 
week” is defined as 7 consecutive 
days, starting on the same calendar 
day each week. The starting day 
of the work week may be changed, 
but not for the purpose of evad- 
ing the requirements of the order. 

“Work day’ means 24 consecu- 


tive hours. The start of the work | 


day may be established at any 
hour, but if no particular period 
is established, the calendar-day. 
from midnight to midnight is to 
be used. When a shift cuts across 
two workdays, only the day on 
which the shift starts is to be 
counted as a work day. When an 
employee works beyond his nor- 
mal shift and into the next work 
‘day, the hours worked on that day 
are excess hours and cannot be 
regarded as work:on-an additional 
day. If this next work day, how- 
ever, is the employee’s day of rest 
and he works one-half:of his nor- 
mal shift, or if he is called back to 


work on his day of rest, it must | 
| be counted as a day of;work. 


HOLIDAYS DESIGNATED 


The 6 holidays designated in the 
order (New Year’s, July 4, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
either Memorial Day or other holi- 
day of greater local importance), 
if worked, must be paid for at 
neither more nor less than time 
and a half. The order makes no 
provision relating to compensation 
for designated holidays that are 
not worked. (This will depend en- 
tirely on the terms of the union 
contract.) Premium wages or ex- 
tra compensation for work on any 
other holiday as such is forbidden. 

For computation of overtime 
pay for werk on a designated holi- 
day, the order means those hours 
worked between midnight at the 
beginning of the holiday and mid- 
night at its close. It is permissible, 
however, in those cases where 
some part of a shift cuts across 
such a holiday, for the employer 
to pay time and a half for all the 
hours worked on that shift. 


COMPUTING OF 7TH DAY 


A designated holiday must be in- 
cluded, whether worked or not. If 


ARTHURS MESSAGE 


Mat 


transportation, | 


an employee is absent for all of 
one or more days, these are not to 
be included, unless one of them is 
a designated holiday on which no 
work is performed, or unless he 
has been reported with a reason- 
able expectation of going to work 
and was sent home for lack of 
work or for any other reason be- 


yond his control. 

In cases of absence for part of a 
| day for a justifiable reason, that day 
| must be eounted as a day worked 
in computing the 7th day. If there 
is no justifiable reason for the ab- 
sence, it cannot be counted. How- 
ever, an employer is permitted to 
allow an employee to make up ‘the 
time lost by a voluntary absence, 
and if that time is made up before 
ithe 7th day cf that work week is 
| reached, the employee will receive 
| double-time if he works on that 
7th day. 
6TH DAY EXCEPTED 


The order does not require the 

payment of time and a half for 
the 6th consecutive day. But pro- 
visions in union agreements call- 
ing for this are to stand, as well 
as such provisions in the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act and the Walsh- 
| Healey Act. 
In computing the 6th day, a de- 
| signated holiday is to be included, 
whether worked or not, unless the 
union contract specifies otherwise. 
The question of absences for all 
of one or more days or for part of 
la day, in computing the 6th day, 
is answered by the prevailing cus- 
|tom, practice or agreement in the 
| plant. 


OFFSETTING OR CREDITING 
PREMIUM PAY 


The order absolutely forbids 
premium pay for the 7th consecu- 
| tive day or time and a half for the 
6th day to be offset or credited’ 
jagainst premium pay or overtime 
for any other day or portion of a 
work week by virtue of this ordef, 
| or of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
'or the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Suppose a man works 8 hours @ 
day for 7 consecutive days in one 
| work week, the second: of which 
iis a designated holiday. He must 
|be paid: 
| 1. Time and a half for the holi- 
| day. 

2. Time and a half for the hours 
in excess of 40, prior to the 7th 
day. 
| 3. Double time for the 7th day. 
NO PYRAMIDING 

Pyramiding of overtime and pre- 
|mium pay is absolutely forbidden. 
|Double time is the most an em- 
|ployee can receive, for instance, 
for work on the 7th day, not 
| double time provided by the order 
|plus time and a half under the 
|Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
same is true likewise for time and 
|a half for work on a designated 
jholiday or on a 6th day (when 
|provided by a union contract) 
even when such work is in, exces 
of 40 hours for the week. . 
} EFFECT ON UNION 
CONTRACTS a 

The order modifies those provie 
isions in contracts thatsare~in con= 
flict with it, as well as whatever 
practices have been established by 
custom or usage. Provisions call- 
ling for time and a half for hours 
in excess of 40, for time and a half 
for the 6th day (not Saturday as 
/such) and double time for the 7th, 
| day (not Sunday as such) are not 
affected in the least. Neither are 
| provisions in contracts relating to 
absences in the computation of 6th 
day, and those concerning extra 
compensation for onerous work, 
night and emergency work, “call- 
in-work”, shift wage differentials, 
or bonuses, and the like. In these 
matters, the union agreement has 
the complete say. ; 

In general, the order is concern- 
ed primarily with the 7th day, and - 
except for forbidding overtime and ; 
premium pay for Saturday as such, 
leaves the 6th day to union agree-. 
ments and established practices. 

The revised interpretation of the 
order also makes it clear that pay- , 
ments that it requires or forbids 
do not need the approval. of the 
War Labor Board as wage in- 
creases or decreases under Exe- 
cutive Order 9250. 


| 


| 
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TOO MUCH APPEASEMENT TALK 


There seems to be plenty of loose talk going around 
about how good and considerate we are going to be to 
the people of the axis countries, after we get done with 
vivine their armies a good licking. According to these 
self-appointed announcers of what is to be after we have 
defeated the axis, nobody here are supposed to be placing 
any blame on the people of the axis countries. All the 
blame is to be put on the higher-ups according to these 
know-it-alls, while the people themselves, who willingly 
and enthusiastically did the bidding of these leaders are 
to go scott free for all the murdering and pilfering they 
and their families have committed against helpless people 
in peaceful neighboring countries. 

No weasel ever crawled through a small hole with 
more agility than these busybodies display in dishing out 
their line these days. According to them they hold the 
future in the palm of their hands. Nobody else is to have 
anything to say about it. They are and expect to continue 
to be the whole show and anybody who disagrees with 
them immediately becomes a dangerous radical to be 
shunned and persecuted. 


way by the 
erein. 


In their minds it is all settled right now. Since this is the | 


Way certain people, doing a lot of talking these days, ap- 
parently look at this war, it would seem that some plain 
talk on the subject is very much in order. 

In the first place, where do they get any license to 
speak for the American people? They simply have none, 
hence the most that can be said for them is that they are 
only speaking for themselves and such special interests 
as they may secretly represent. 

If we will take the pains to give their line of talk a 
thorough analysis we will find it is the same gospel of 
appeasement that got Europe into the miserable mess 


she now is in and eventually got us into the war. If we’ 
make the same mistakes after this war ends, as were made 


when the last war ended, that will lay the foundation for 


another war a generation or so from now that will be. 


far more terrible than the present one. 

What these appeasers seem primarily interested in. is 
to restore the same set-up of graft and corruption that 
prevailed pretty much throughout our entire world, prior 
te this war, with all the legalized swindles of the past and 
présent remaining undisturbed and intact. 

The less we say, 'till this war is over, about what we 
are going to do, then, the better. Our woeful lack of fore- 
sight has been proven by the present war to be so collos- 
sal that nobody but a fool would undertake to lay down a 
bill of particulars about what ought to be much less what 
is to be after this war is over. 

The fact of the matter is that the people of these axis 
nations are right now fully as much modified in their 
whole mental and moral make-up as a band of gangsters, 
who had operated for five years in defiance of all law 
and order, robbing everybody, stealing everything they 
could lay their hands on, and murdering anybody who 
Stood in their way or opposed their depredations. 

Then, after such a gang of thieves and murders had 
finally been overcome and those not killed in the operation 
had been forced to surrender, would it not then be absurd 
for anybody to take the position that liberal concessions 
should be made to these criminals in order to appease any 
wrath that might still be lurking in their hearts, and then 
turn them loose again, so they could organize a new gang 
all over again, and resume their depredations at their first 
opportunity ? 

This is exactly what was done after World War No. I. 
Now we are reaping the inevitible fruit of adopting such 
a policy at that time. Are we going to make the same mis- 
take right over again> ; 

Some people never learn by experience. Let us hope, 


however, that the majority of the American people, will | 


be wise enough to face things as they are, after the present 
War is over. 

It will not be enough to give the axis powers and their 
totalitarian sponsors a good licking in this war. After 
their armies are finally forced to surrender, those guilty of 
supporting the horrible orgy, will need to be put through 
the severest discipline for at least one generation, in order 
to get out of their system the ideas which led them to 
support and help to commit the stupendous wrongs the 
ageressor nations wilfully inflicted on the rest of the 

Since totalitarians in this war have undertaken to crush 
democracy on earth and since democracy and totalitarian- 
ism cannot both continue to exist side by side in our land 
or in any other country, let those nations whose people 
prefer self government and its freedom to totalitarian 
‘slavery, make as complete a job of crushing totalitarian- 
ism at the close of this war as they possibly can. 
fail to do this most thoroughly after this war ends the 
whole world will be heading straight for another war. 
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on various forms of government 


If they 


| stop 
|stop be in Sheffield Thursday 
ra 


_ gram,” 


Mr. Green: “My wife is scured 
to death someone will steal her 
clothes.” 

Mr. Jones: 
them insured?” 

Mr. Green: “She has a better 
idea. She has some gny stay in 
the closet and watch them. I 
found him there the other night.” 

* * 


“Doesn’t she have 


* 


SITUATION COVERED 
Sign in Syria: 
“Madame Xeras, a_ corsetiere, 
hereby notifies the public that she 
sell Ladies Corsets and Udder- 
wear.” 


* ee &* 


INNOCENCE ABROAD 

An old Negro, father of 16, was 
being lectured by the welfare 
worker for having too many chil- 
dren. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” she said. “Bringing 
all these children into the world, 
when you have no earthly means 
of support.” 

“Ah is ashamed,” he replied. 
“And if it ever happens again, I’se 
gwine to hang myself.” 

But is wasn’t long until little 17 
was due at the house. 

“Well, Mose,’ said the welfare 
worker, “what have you got to 
say for yourself? Shame on you! 
I thought you told me you would 
hang yourself if this happened 
again.” 

“Deed I did, missis,” said the old 
man. “An’ I dene took a big rope 
and put it ‘round my neck and 
throwed it over a limb. Then, 
would y’all believe it, just as I 
was “bout to jump off that stump 
I said to myself: ‘Mose, y’all ‘bet- 
ter be careful here. You might be 
hangin’ an innocent man’.” 

* * * 


NO PRIMITIVE SANITATION 
An applicant for relief stood 
twirling his cap while the registrar 


POEM OF 


Spring 
By RICHARD HOVEY 


I said in my heart, ‘‘] am sick’of four walls and 


a ceiling | 


I have need of the sky, 
I have business with the grass. __ 
get me away where the hawk is 


I will up and 
wheeling, 

Lone and high, 

And the slow clouds go 


I will get me away to the waters that glass 
The clouds as they pass, 


To the waters that lie . 


Like the heart of a maiden, aware of a doom 


drawing nigh 


And dumb for sorcery of impending joy. 
I will get me away to the woods. 

Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, — 

Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 


The falcon in my. will. 
The dogwood calls me, 
That breaks in apple 


roads 


Plucks me by the sleeve and nudges me away. 


The sap is in the boles 


And in my veins a pulse that yearns and goads.” 


THE FARMER CITIZEN AT 
WAR, by Howard R. Tolley, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, 
New York City, 308 pages plus in- 
dex and bibliography, $2.50 

As necessary as the men on 


was asking the routine questions|the fighting fronts, as proficient 
and filling out the required forms.|as the workers who produce the 


“Do you owe any back house 
rent?” 

“No, mum, we’ve got modern 
plumbing.” 

* * * 
SHARP CONTROVERSY 

A little boy came running up to 
the policeman: “Please officer, 
hurry, hurry, my father is in an 
awful brawl.” The officer tried to 
calm the boy: “Now, steady there, 
son, we'll have everything under 
control in a jiffy.” 

They walked up to the next 
block and the boy pointed out 
two men who were in the midst of 
a terrific battle. The officer finally 
succeeded in separating them and 
turning to the boy, he asked: 

“Which one is your father?” 

“¥ don’t know, sir, that’s what 
they were fighting about.” 

* * * 
THE DOPE : 

Mistress: You say your baby’s 
name is Opium? What an odd 
name. You know opium is a pro- 
duct of the wild poppy, don’t 
you?” 

Mandy: “Yassum, an’ if dey evah 
wuzz 2 chile had a wild poppy, 
she’s got one.” 

* * * 
SOMEWHAT LOOSE? 

“Come heah, quick, Mandy,” 
shouted Mose. “De baby’s got 
something in his diaphram.” 

“Good lawd. Don’t dat beat all— 
and I jest put it on him.” 

* * * 
HORSEMAN FAILS 

The village fair was all agog 
over its annual spelling bee. One 
by one the contestants dropped ont 
until only two remained, the town 
lawyer and the stableman. 

Everyone waited breathlessly 
for the word which would decide 
the match. It came: 

“How do you spell ‘auspice’ ?” 

The stableman lost. 

* * * 
WHAT, NO FILLER? 

A young man mailed his sweet- 
heart a high priced fancy brassiere 
for a »%irthday present. In a few 
day’s time he received the bras- 
siere back through the mail with 
the following note attached: 

Dear Bill: Ef you don’t mind, 
please take this back where you 
bought it, and get the money, and 
send it to me as Iam flat busted. 

* * * 
NOT QUITE FURIOUS 

A fellow was walking up and 
down outside a maternity ward, 
awaiting the announcement of the 
birth of his child, A nurse finally 
came out and said: ' 

“Congratulations, you’re the 
father of a baby girl!” 


He said “thank you” indifferent- 


ly, and started to leave. sd 
“Don’t you want to see your 
wife and child?” the nurse asked. 
“No,” he told her, “we're mad. 
We haven’t spoken in three years.” 
The nurse, astounded, replied: 
“But the baby?” 
“Qh,” was the retort, “we’re not 


that mad.” 
* * 


_ CUT FT OUT, THE! 

- Abe’s boy Ikey was in the outer 
office when a telegram arrived, 
and the typist called out: “A wire 
from the salesman, Mr. Bern- 
stein.” 

“Read it out loud fo me,” the 
boss called back from the inner 


| room. So she started: 


“Was in Manchester Monday 
To in Livespecl” Wednesday 


Here Abe interrupted, calling to 


| his son: “Ikey, leave that gir? 


alone and let her read the tele- 


ever, too, ‘ 


sinews of war, and as important 
to the entire free world of today 
as freedom itself—the farmer! 

Howard R. Tolley, formerly 
professor of Agricultural Econo- 
mics at University of California 
(1930-36) and now chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, gives an excellent picture 
of the farmer and his problems in 
his new book. “The Farmer Citizen 
at War.” 

Author Tolley is well qualified 
to prepare such a book, having 
been associated with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture since 
1915 and with the A. A. A. as 
program planning division director 
and administrator. He is member 
of numerous agricultural and eco- 
nomic. organizations here and 
abroad. 

“The Farmer Citizen at War” 
treats agricultural problems in all 
phases from administration to la- 
bor and management. Details of 
how the government helps the 
farmers are given, along with an 
excellent chapter on “Agriculture's 
War Job and War Tools.” 

The reviewer was most interest- 
ed in the author’s brief chapter 
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TESTED 


$$$$ $$$ $ 
YOUR DOLLAR 


By CONSUMERS UNION 


HOW TO PACK A LUNCH 

Most workers are not getting 
7 
boxes, says CU. Too often the 
lunch is regarded as a “snack” | 


rather than as a basic part of the| 
day’s food requirements. Lunches 
consisting of pie or cake, sand-| 
wiches and candy may be easy to 
throw together, but they don’t) 
provide the essentials a worker| 
needs to do his job at the peak of | 
his ability. 

Everyone needs at least a pint 
of milk a day, according to nutri- 
| tion authorities. We all need four} 
|or more helpings a day of fruit or 
vegetables. This in addition to| 
meat or meat substitutes, an egg, | 
(3 or 4 a week, at least), whole} 
| grain or enriched cereals or bread, 
and butter, margarine or other) 
fats. We can’t get all that nour- 
| ishment in just two meals a day. 
|A good part of it»~should be in-} 
cluded in lunch boxes. 

The first job is to get a large 
enough lunch box, fitted with a 
vacuum bottle if possible. Milk,}| 
soups and stews can sometimes go| 
into the vacuum bottle in place of 
coffee. Fresh raw vegetables, such 
as carrots and green pepper, cab-| 
bage wedges, radishes, celery and) 
lettuce can be included in the 
lunch. Cooked vegetables can be} 
|used in salads, packed in glass or| 
| paper cartons. Similar cartons can| 
hold cooked fruit, chocolate or 
rice pudding. 

You don’t need meat each day 
for sandwiches. Try fried fish| 
once in a while, fried or hard- 
boiled eggs, cheese, cold baked! 
beans or peanut butter. 
MEN’S UNDERSHRTS 


by. 


and the sudden thrill 


blooms down country 


today, 


Of Thought 


Men fear thought as they fear 


Thought is subversive and revolu- 
tionary, destructive and terribie; 
thought is merciless to privilege, 


established institutions, and com- | 


fortable habit. Thought looks into 
the pit of hell and is not afraid. 
Thought is great and swift and 
free, the light of the world, and 
the chief glory of man. 

But if thought is to become the 
possession of many, not the privi- 
lege of the few, we must have 
done with fear. It is fear that 


holds) men back—fear lest they | 


should prove less worthy of respect 
than they 
selves to be. Should the working 
man think freely about property? 
Then what will become of us, the 


rich? Should soldiers think freely | 


about war? Then what will become 
of military discipline? Away with 
thought. Back into the shades of 
prejudice lest property, morals and 


war should be endangered! Better | 


men should be stupid, slothful, and 
oppressive than that their thoughts 
should be free. For if 
thoughts were free they might not 
think as we do. And at all costs 
this disaster must be averted. — 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Purchase U.S. War Bonds 


have supposed them- | 


their | 
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Labor Helps to 
Save Uncle Sam 
Billion Dollars 


Washington, D. C. 


Labor’s productivity and the in- 
| genuity of industrial engineers and 


the food they need in their lunch nothing else on earth—more than | technicians helped to make pos- 
|muin, more even than death.| 


sible the saving of $1,045,000 on 
War Department contracts that 
| were renegotiated during the nine- 
month period from April 28, 1942 
to January 31, 1943. 

A War Department statement, 
which revealed that the amount 
saved through price reductions 
and cash refunds was approximate- 
ily 12 per cent of the estimated 
$8,600,000,000 in contracts renego- 
tiated, credited labor and manage- 
jment initiatives with stepping up 


| the flow of production as well. 


Landlerds Had 


'To Disgorge 
Illegal Rents 


Vallejo, California 

Sixty-nine landlords here who 
were gouging naval war veterans 
| just returned from sea hattles 
against the Japanese, have been 
compelled to pay more than $5,000 
iin illegally collected rents. 

This action was taken by Paul 
R. Porter, OPA Deputy Adminis- 
trator in charge of rents, who ad- 
monished the real estate industry 
| to take immediate action within 
its ranks to avoid universal con- 
demnation from ‘the general pub- 
lie. 


MONTEREY 


MIDWAY DRUG STORE 


|\of ‘“Non-farmer Citizens and the 
War.” Here Author Tolley writes 


about the War Production Board, 
the OPA, Civilian Defense, and 
other agencies whose functions 
must be related to problems of 
agriculture and the farmer. 

Pages devoted to a discussion of 
labor-management committees 
especially 


industrial plants are 


welcome, the author writing: “Ef- | 


fects of this management-labor co- 
operation have appeared in terms 
of highest production in hundreds 
of industries.” Examples are given 
of this success, and a brief sum- 


mary of how such committees can 
effectively perform their functions | 


is given. 


an answer to the question: “Where 
does the farmer fit into this war, 
and how can he produce more?” 
| Everyone can do well to read the 
Leritire book. Labor can do well to 
| know farmer problems and the 
| chapter of “Non-Farmer Citizens” 
should be reproduced for all labor 
unionists to study and follow sug- 
gestions given. Incidently, manage- 
ment could do well with this 
chapter, too! 

A short, but potent introduction 
by Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace,. in which he terms the 
writings of Author Tolley “solid 
and detailed and worth the care- 


“The Farmer Citizen at War” is | 
| 


ful study of those who wish to} 


think seriously about the future”, 
well summarizes the whole. 
—W.B. PEDIGO 


RECIPES 


— for — 


UNION HOME MAKERS | 


(Union housewives—and men 
are asked to send favorite tested 
Occidental St., Oakland Be sure 


Peanut Butter 


Peanut butter has come out of 
its classic sandwich dress and 
stands beside the other vegetable 
proteins as a meat alternate for 
wartime meals. The protein it con- 
tains is not, by itself, as efficient 
as meat protein. But combined 
with milk or cereal, it is equal to 
the task of supplying part of the 
daily protein requirement. 

Peanut butter contains large 
amounts of fat, says Better Iowa, 
published by Iowa State College, 
Ames. In cooking, therefore, part 
of the fat may be taken out when 
peanut butter is added to a recipe. 
For example, if a biscuit recipe 
calls for four tablespoons of fat, 
two tablespoons of fat plus four 
tablespoons of peanut butter may 
be substituted. The same rule 
should be followed in using peanut 
butter.in favorite cake and cookie 
recipes. 

HURRY-UP SOUP 

* A burry-up soup to make when 
unexpected guests drop in, or as a 
treat for the family, is cream of 
peanut butter soup. To. make it, 
use a quart of thin. white sauce 
cooked with .a slice of onion for 
flavor. Add % cup peanut butter, 
blending gradually with the thick- 
ened milk. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Tomato peanut 
butter soup may be made by -using 
tomato juice as the liquid in place 
of milk. : 

Other interesting ways to bring 
peanut butter te the table more 
often include peanut butter sauce, 
made with a white sauce base and 
used over boiled onions, potatoes, 
rice or omelet, and baked apples 
filled with peanut butter and rai- 
sins. Peanut butter sandwiches 


made with whole wheat or enrich- 


ed white bread are just as géod as 


who pride themselves in cooking— 
recipes to RXCIPE EDITOR, 5828 
to give name, address and union). 
Although peanut butter is ex- 
pensive the cost is not excessive 
when compared with meat and 
other protein foods. Rationing and 


in’} 


Consumers Union tested 46) 
brands of men’s knit undershirts, | 
and found little relation between| 
price and quality. The prices have} 
gone up an average of 12c per| 
shirt. But you can still get ex-| 
cellent quality shirts for as little) 
as 25¢c if you know which brands | 
are best buys. - 

The shirts were tested for burst-| 


F. J. NICHOLAS 


DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6325 New Monterey. 


~—" 


MONTEREY UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 


|ing strength, resistance to abra- | 
sion, shrinkage and fit. Wool-| 
worth’s 1x1 rib at 29c, Sear’s Pil-| 
grim plain knit Cat.-No. 5160 at) 
39c plus postage and Le Savoy) 
(Woolworth) 3x2 knit at 25c were} 
high in quality, and best buys for} 
the money. These shirts were of| 
higher quality that some retailing’! 
at 65c to $1.25. Complete ratings, | 
plus ratings of 16 brands of men’s} 
; knit shorts, 
Reports for February. 
LABOR—MEN’S UNDERWEAR 
| The following brands of men’s 
'knit underwear are union-made: 
|BVD, Mansco, 
| mated Clothing workers, CIO; 
|Munsingwear, Jockey — Textile 
Workers Union, CIO; Carter’s — 
Int’i Ladies Garment Workers, 
AFL; Reis, Manhattan — United, 
Textile Workers, AFL. 
| DRIED SOUPS 
Dehydrated soups are generally 
cheaper than the canned varieties. | 
The best of them have good flavor 
|and are nutritious, reports Con-| 
!sumers Union. CU's taste squad| 
tested 28 brands of vegetable) 
| noodle soups, plus 10 miscellaneous! 
varieties. The February issue of 
|Consumer Reports’ rates Betty | 
Crocker and Mrs. Grass’ as the | 
| best liked of the vegetable noodle | 
| soups. 


WPB LABOR HEAD 
LAUDS UNIONS’ 

PART IN WAR 
PRODUCTION 


Washington, D. C. 


The heroic exploits by American | 


appear in Consumer | 


Wilson—Amalga- ' 


San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone San 
Mateo 3-8789., 
BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of each month 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec. Sec., Martin 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labor Temple, 
San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 
BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary-Treas., A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held first Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 301 Alvarado Ave. 


BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 483— 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 301 Alva- 
rado St., Pres., Arend Smith; Sec., Pearl Bennett; Bus. Agent, E. D. 
McCutcheon, 301 Alvarado Ave., Phone 6734. 

BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Carpenters’ Hall secons 
and fourth Friday, 8:00 P. M. President, F. B. Hair, P. O. Box 
264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Monterey, Phone 
ph ; Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacific Grove. Phone 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF MONTE- 


REY COUNTY—Meets every Thursday, 8:00 P. M., Carpenters’ Hall. 


W. J. Dickerson, Pres.; H. E. Ferguson, Fin. Sec., Dale Ward, Bus. 
Mgr. Office: 701 Hawthorne St. Phone 6744, Res. Phone 5230. 
BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phil Mosley; Ree. Sec., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbia 2132. 


CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. at Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, Monterey. Rec. Sec., W. J. Allen, 501 Forrest, Pacific 
Grove, phone 3263; Bus, Agent-Fin. Sec., D. L. Ward, 400 Gibson 
Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meet in Carpenters Hall, Mon- 
terey, second Monday, 7:30 P. M. President, E. E. Smith; Financial 
Secty., R. H. Van DeBogart, 310 5th St., Pacific Grove, Phone 4800. 

FIVE COUNTIES LABOR LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—Meets firs‘ 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F; J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec.-Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas, Phone Salinas 5460. 

AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MONTEREY 


COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres., Louis Martin; Sec., Morgan King; 
Bus. Agent, Ivan Sinner, Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 


| HODCARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 690—Meet 


in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesday, 8:06 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. E. Fergu- 
son, P. QO. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins, Pacific 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt.’ 

(INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky St., Salinas; Bus. Agent, James 
Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa: Cruz. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinds Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean S. Siefert, 


shortages frequently necessitate |9rganized labor on the production | 


use of more expensive alternates. |line and the battle-front was told 


URGES LABOR TO. i: : 
GIVE PUBLICITY 
TO DONATIONS 


Washington, D. C. 


Central Labor bodies are urged | 


by Mathew Woll to take immediate 
steps to insure proper acknow- 
ledgment of labor’s contributions 
to their Community War Chest. 

Mr. Woll, who is president of 
the Labor League for Human 
Rights and United Nations Relief, 
cited.a glaring instance for failure 
by. the Schenectady, New York 
Community Chest to give labor 
credit for its contributions. 

Said'\Mr. Woll: “Organized labor 
in this important. Eastern indus- 
trial city raised 25 per cent of the 
total contributions of. the ‘entire 
community according to Mr, John 
J. Sullivan, our New. York Region- 
al Director who made a personal 
investigation. Yet the public has 
never. been informed of labor’s ex- 
traordinary achievement. 

“Mr. Suliivan found that $381,- 
000 had been raised in the last 
Schenectady drive. Trying to as- 
certain what amount could be at- 
tributed to labor, he was informed 
by a Chest representative that 
52,000 workers had each contri- 
buted.an average of seven dollars, 
‘or neanby _ $365,000. of the entire 
total of $381,000. Yet nowhere, ac- 
cording to the Chest representa- 


‘tive, was the fact made public.” 


ly by Wendell Lund, director of | 
| WPB's Labor Production Division 
land the associate directors, Joseph 
Keenan and Philip Clowes. 
Munitions output, déclared Lund, 
between the tragic Sunday of | 
Pearl Harbor and its anniversary | 
a year later was up five-fold, and | 
must go up yet higher. 
For the new workers coming 
into industry, said Lund, “Labor 
organizations have an educational 
job of tremendous size to do, and 
they are doing it—teaching safety | 
practices, reducing absences from 
work, teaching the way to pull to- 
| gether toward greater production.” 
| He labeled “labor-management | 
cooperation” as a most important | 
chapter in the history of American 
iindustry in World War II. 
“Despite entry of tens of thou- | 
sands of experienced steelworkers | 
into the armed forces, a world 
‘record pf 86 million tons of raw | 
steel was produced in 1942,” de- 
clared Clowes, adding that the 
workers of the iron ore mining | 
sections of Minnesota, Michigan | 
and Wisconsin “smashed all pre- | 
vious records” for delivering ore. 


J 
Child Labor 
No fledgling feeds the father bird! 
No chicken feeds the hen! 
No. kitten mouses for the cat— 
This glory is for men. 
We are the Wisest, Strongest Race, 
Loud may our praise be sung! 
The only animal alive 
That lives upon its young! | 
—CHARLOTTE PERKINS GIL- 
MAN, 


1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas 7674. 


| MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Meets at 
Labor Temple, 315 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 
Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Treas., A. 
Thompson; Sec., Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 762 


| MONTEREY COUNTY FEDERATED TEACHERS NO. 457—Meet in 


Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Edwards, 
823 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 
MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meet§ second Monday at 8:00 p.m., Bar- 
tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judson. 
MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Harry M. Fox 
Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 


| PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Meets second 


and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m. Pres., Elmere 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask," Phone 8243; Fin. Sec., J. C. Under- 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 

PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet first and 
third Friday, Carpenters’ Hall, Monterey, 8:00 P.M. President, Earl 
Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, V. J. Willoughby, 152 Carmel 
Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS NO. 62—Meet in Carpenters’ Hall 
Monterey, second and fourth Friday at 8:00 P. M. President, J. 
Allen Wilson, 211 Ninth Street, Pacific Grove, Phone 4591; Fin.- 
Sec., Russell Sweetman, 707 Filmore St., Monterey, Phone 7086. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS, Monterey Branch No. 1292 of National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meets first Friday of month. 
Pres., Boyd Beall; Vice-Pres., E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., Art Hamil. 

SEINE AND LINE FISHERMEN’S UNION—Meets monthly on full 
moon, 2:00 p.m., at Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Principal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito Alioto, Office 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. , 

SHEET METAL WORKERS 304—Meet évery third Friday, Santa Cruz, 
Watsonville, Salinas, Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 308 19th St., Pa- 
cific Grove; Fin. Sec., FF. Knowles, 232 River St., S. C., Ph. 1 i 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION 287—Meets 

* second Thursday of month at 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple. George 
W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N. Second St., San Jose, Ballard 6316, 
For a representative of Monterey County call L. R. Carey, 117 
Pajaro St., Salinas Phone ‘7590. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION LOCAL 573—Meets last Friday of eaci 
month in Labor Temple. Lawrence Ollason, President; Walte 


8:00 f Rob 
Sec,, Frank Walker, 827 Alexander 


\ 


or 
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FRIDAY, MARCH. 12, 1943 


Aiton the Tun 


Two men Wood and Stone, were 
standing on a corner. A pretty girl 
walked by. Wood turned to Stone, 
Stone turned to. Wood. They both 
tarned to rubber, — _ girl 
turned into the post offi 

* 


* 
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VAPOR 
CLEANERS 


Cleaning—Pressing 
Dyeing—Alterations 


PHONE 53221 


951 Del Monte 
Monterey 


Sell 
LEIDIG’S 


LIQUOR 


BEER 


—-- 


WINE 


oe 


GROCERIES 


FRUIT 


and 


| VEGETABLES 
BO 


DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 


A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


155 MAIN ST. PHONE 7245 


~ PATTERSON SAYS 
LABOR EDITORS 
DOING PART WELL 
IN WAR EFFORT 


Washington, D. C. 

A discussion-packed, two-day 
conference of the American Labor 
Press Association, held here and 
\attended by more than 300 dele- 
gates and visitors, was highlighted 
by speeches delivered by Under 
| Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Assistant Secretary of 
| Navy Ralph A. Bard, and Mayor 


| Fiorella LaGuardia. 

The labor press editors and 
\writers were told they were doing 
jan important job well, and would 
have an important duty to per- 
form after the war in assisting in 
planning the post war economy, 
}and educating and informing the 
| workers. Several agency represen- 
'tatives participated in the discus- 
| sions. 

|’ Mr.’ Patterson said: “Once we 
|thorecughly appreciate the fact 
| there is no line of demarcation be- 
}tween the bench and the trench, 
| between the machine worker .and 
|the machine gunner, we will get a 
| proper: perspective of the job we 
have got to do in the field of pro- 
| duction. 

| “T know of no group better qua- 
\lified to hammer home the truths 
lof the situation than the labor 
press. You speak for, and you 
speak to, the rank and file of loyal, 
patriotic workers of America who 
iform the backbone of the nation, 
—and the backbone of the Amer- 
ican Army.” 

He warned of a long war, not 
likely to end “in this year of 1943. 
jit is more likely that it will come 
jin 1944 or 1945.” 


LABOR OF INDIA 
ROUSING MASSES 
AGAINST FASCISM 


Bombay, India 

Amid political confusion in India 
—caused, say labor officials, by the 
imprisonment of National Con- 
gress leaders, the refusal of British 
| authorities to grant national gov- 
ernment to the people, and the 
disruptive activities of Fifth Col-; 
umnists—the All-India Tr ades| 


<q | Union Congress has taken the eal 


“ECONOMY 
DRUG CO. 
CUT-RATE DRUGS 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES — 


Fe 


<< 


? Two Stores 
= UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
: BUILDING 
— and — 
238 MAIN ST. 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 


in mobilizing the nation for de- 
| fense against Japanese and Ger- 


)} man fascism. 


Pointing out that the policy of 
the “struggle wallas” (those who 
fadvocate strikes and _ sabotage 


‘/against the British as a means of 
i|achieving national freedom) must 
|| inevitably lead to surrender of the 


nation to Japanese fascism, trade 
/union leaders call for: (1) all-out 


{| production of war materials; (2) 


'} union movement sets a good ex- 


unity on a national scale between 
Hindus and Muslims (the trade 


ample in this, since it cuts across 
religious and racial lines); (3) 
training in arms for the common 
people, as a means of enlarging 
the regular Indian army and 
| building up volunteer defense 
corps; (4) improvement in the 
standard of living of the workers 
and peasants through strict ra- 
tioning and ‘price control, impris- 
;onment of profiteers and hoarders, 
| and wage increases; (5) an end to 
|imperialist policies which prevent 
industrialization and full use of 
ithe nation’s vast economic re- 
sources; (6) rapid organization 
of workers into trade unions. 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


YOUR’S FOR SERVICE 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 


AMBULANCE 


, —— 24-Hour Service — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere coe Anytime 


Phone 
7337 


Modern Linen Supply 


37 SPRING STREET 


PHONE 4303 


—_— the Best the Best”’ 


[BUTTER SHORTAGE SAID DUE 
TO LACK OF CATTLE, AND 


_ By SCOTT NEARING 
“No butter. No margarine.”’ 
During the past few weeks I have seen these signs 
across the country from coast to coast. They symbolize 
a growing food shortage that is reaching into the larger 


cities. 


Thus far it has not been felt to the same extent 


in the smaller communities. The reason for the difference 
is plain. Folks who live in cities seldom keep cows, while 


large numbers of small town fami- 
lies own cows and milk’ them. 


Cities depend upon farm-kept 
dairy herds. Under present condi- 
tions a farmer cannot afford to 
produce milk for market unless he 
has at least 15 to 20 milkers. Milk- 
ing 15 cattle night and morning, 
tending them, doing the necessary 
chores and getting the milk ready 
for market takes .one man.-at least 
5 hours: a day, 7. days a week, 365 
days a year. Other farm. chores— 
horses, pigs, . chickens, firewood, 
water—take at least. another hour 
night and. morning. Here.is a 
minimum 50-hour week before a 
farmer begins his plowing, harrow- 
ing, seeding, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, haying and silo filling. 
LABOR SHORTAGE HURTS 

Before the war a farm with 15 
to 20 milkers had at least one hired 
man. That. cut chore time in half 
and made it possible for both the 
farmer and his helper to get into 
the fields by 8:30 or 9 in the morn- 
ing. Conscription and war produc- 
tion have stripped the farms of 
labor, leaving the farmer to carry 
the burden alone. 

Can a lone farmer with the part- 
time work of his wife and small 
children (if he has any) take care 
of 15 milkers, do his chores, get in 
his crops, make hay and fill the 
silo? Perhaps, in a 14-hour work 
day, if he is reasonably young and 
if none of the family gets sick. 
Even with the help of his wife 
and youngsters, 15 to 20 cattle is 
about all a lone farmer can handle 
and that is a minimum dairy herd. 

Large milk producers, operating 
with hired labor, must raise wages 

; to compete with war plants. Their 
feed is going up in price. The gov- 
ernment has set a ceiling on the 
amount buyers may pay the farmer 
for milk. At a recent milk price 
hearing in California, the owner of 
a large dairy herd submitted his 
accounts. 

His production costs per cow 


| 


were $46.75 per month. His re-), 


ceipts from milk sold were $38.40. 


Loss per milker per month $8.35 a | 
“At that rate,” he testified, i 


cow. 
“T’l] be out of business in a year.” 
Beef cattle are scarce. ‘Prices 


| Sue INFANT MORTALITY RATE 

“ DECRE/GES MORE OR LESS 

CONTINUOUSLY AS THE EARN- 
_INGS OF THE FATHER INCREASE. 


are high. Small wonder that dairy- |’ 


imen all over the country are send- |. 


ing milkers to the slaughter house. |° 


There were 54 million cattle of 
all kinds in the U. S. in 1910. By 


11916 (third year of World War I) 


the number had jumped to 67 mil- 
lion. In the same period dairy 
cows. increased from 17 to 21 mil- 
lion. Two decades later, in 1935, 
with a population increase of 25 
per cent, the number of all cattle 
was up 3 per cent and of dairy 
cattle, 25 per cent. But from 1935 
to 1941 (third year of World’ War 
II) all cattle were up 4 per cent 
and dairy cattle had not increased 
at all. Meanwhile the requirements 
of lend-lease and of thé armed 
services had added to the demand. 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 
Cattle losses are not confined to 
the U. S. There are no general 
fiigures but from all accounts the 
herds of Holland, Denmark and 


'other European dairy regions have | 


been killed off wholesale. 

Once destroyed, cattle cannot be 
|replaced overnight. If a cow has 
a heifer calf every second year the 


;owner regards himself as lucky. 


The calf must be at least two years 
old before she gives an appreciable 


|}amount of milk. At 10 or 12 years 


she is an old cow. 


Economic crises often sneak up |. 


and take a community unaware. 
The dairy products crisis that con- 
fronts city dwellers in 1943 has 
been in the making for several 
years. Unless drastic measures are 
adopted to meet the labor problem 
and check the slaughter of dairy 
herds, the shortages in the fall of 
1943 will be formidable, and for 
at least two or three years, un- 
remediable. 


Paging Cap Capt. 
Rickenbacker 


DEAR CAPTAIN RICKENBACKER: 


Please don’t rock the boat. 


Remember, there were 


other heroes in the rubber boat with you. Among those 
alongside of the chief executive of the Eastern Air Lines 
was a member of the United Textile Workers Union. 

Regardless of what his name may be, regardless of 
his past heroism and present intentions, he who seeks to 
pit our soldiers in uniform against our soldiers in overalls 
is rendering priceless service to Hitler and his Axis. 


No heroic achievement of yes- 
terday should serve as a license 


| 


“It may be flatly said that busi- 


for any one undermining today the | ness, small as well as large, is in 
fine feeling prevailing between the | , better position today than at any 


soldiers of production turning out! 
the tools of victory and the soldiers 
at the front using these tools for 
victory. There can be no worse 
disservice to our country and no 
higher service to Hitler than to 
disrupt our national unity by pro- 
moting suspicion and antagonism 
between soldiers on the firing line 
and soldiers on the assembly line. 
Why do some individuals seek to 
stir up bad blood between Ameri- 
can soldiers and American work- 
ers? Aren’t both red-blooded mem- 
bers of one great family — the 
American people? Besides, who 
has more brothers, fathers, sons 
and sweethearts in the armed 
forces than the working people in 
the agmy of production? 
REMEMBER THE PROFITS! 
Please don’t forget: The OPA 
has revealed that our biggest mu- 
nitions magnates have been mak- 
ing fantastic profits. Its compari- 
son of 1941 profits with those of 
the four-year period (1936-1939) 
shows the_ following inereases: 
General Motors, 20 per cent; Cur- 
tiss-Wright, 994 per cent; Bethle- 
hem Steels, 123 per cent; Douglas 
Aircraft; 930 per cent; Consoli- 
dated Aircraft, 962 per cent; Glenn 
Martin, 177 per cent; United Air- 
craft, 321 per’ cent; New York 


-| Shipbuilding, 2,420 per cent; Lock- 


IF IT’S IN A psy a 3 WE HAVE IT. 


VALLEY LIQUOR STORE — 


MOULIE BUTLER, Prop. 


yeep i 


SALINAS DRIVE. IN MARKET 
MONTEREY and SAN LUIS 


WHEN YOU WANT... “Bakery Products of Unusual Quality” 


RAMONA BAKE SHOP. 
STREET 


— PHONE 4781 


heed Aircraft, 961 per cent. In 
1941 Boeing Airplane garnered 
$6,113,000 — as against a loss of 
$840,000 in the peace-time period. 
Oh, yes, you might raise the ques- 
tion of what taxes have done to 
the poor fellows who. can’t afford 
to pay overtime before the 49th 
working hour is over. We are re- 
ferring to the very souls who can’t 
make ends meet, who can’t exist, 
on a net income of only $25,000 a 
year. Well, this OPA study dis- 
closes that with 200 of our giant 
corporations, profits, after taxes, 
were about 80 per cent above the 
pre-war average. 

TIPS FOR ‘RICK’ 

May we humbly suggest that the 
next time you address factory own- 
ers (absentee as well as active) 
and factory workers you tell them 
that they ought to do some tall 


ee poe 


‘previous time.” To illustrate, an 
analysis of 1,324 corporations shows 
that they have jacked up prices 
all along the line and that their 
profits on sales mounted from 8.1 
per cent in 1939 to 13.5 per cent 
last year. Thus, in 1942, corpora- 
tions cleaned up over twenty bil- 
lion dollars—nearly 300 per cent 
more than in 1931. 
FAILURE TO STABILIZE 

Tories and labor-baiters of all 
stripes are filling the air and load- 
ing the press with the hokum that 
labor is imperiling the stabilization 
of prices. The very opposite is true. 


KEEP LABOR FREE? 
BUY BONDS - 10% OF 
eAcH Pay ENVELOPE 


ESEERS 256 


Famous Firsts 


‘(Some Famous 


Historical Facts About 
Organized Labor 
You Should Know) 


First workers’ organization 
America, the Carpenters’ Company 
(1724). 

First strike in the United States, 
that of the Philadelphia carpenters 
in 1791. 

First real trade union in this 
country, organized by the shoe- 
makers of Philadelpnia in 1791, re- 


in 


organized in 1794 as the Federal | 


Society of Journeymen Cordwain- 


ers. First prolonged and organized | 


® : ® iit Ye 
strike, by the Philadelphia shoe-| private property be taken for pub-| BUTCHERS UNION 506 (Salinas Branch)—President, V. L. Poe; Fin- 


makers, 1799 (lasted almost 10 
weeks). 

First form of closed shop, ob- 
tained by the shoemakers, Phila- 


delphia, 1799. 


First appeal to the courts by em- | 
ployers, 1806; beginning of rule by | 


injunction and “criminal conspir- 
acy” charges; shoemakers indicted 
on this charge in 1806 and again 
in 1809. 

First central labor body, the Ma- 
chinists’ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions, Philadelphia, 1827. 

First political labor party in the 
world, the Workingmen’s Party, 
organized under the Mechanics’ 
Union of Trades Associations, for 
participation in the city and state 
elections, 1828. 

First working-class 
America, the 
Press, 1828-1831. 

First miners’ union, organized by 
John Bates, followed six months 
later by the first strike in the an- 
thracite, 1849. 

First international trade union, 
the Moulders’ International Union, 
organized in Philadelphia, 1859, un- 
der leadership of William H. Sylvis. 

First branch of the Knights of 
Labor, organized by Philadelphia 


paper in 
Mechanics’ Free 


| garment cutters, 1869. 


First industrial union—The for- 
mation of the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Iron, Tin and_ Steel 
Workers, under the leadership of 
William Martin, 1876. 

First company unions, in the 
Pennsylvania steel industry, 1893. 


Stop rumors, spread morale. 


It is the failure to stabilize prices | ~ 


that is imperiling labor. 

To put into the trenches the 
men skilled in turning out the tools 
of victory would rob our country 
of these very tools; to put into the 


factories the men trained to use 


rather than produce the tools of 
victory would only rob us of our 
finest fighting men where they can 
do most good. 

We wonder why anyone should 
now be forgetting the time-tested 
maxim about putting square pegs 
into round holes. Such policies 
help nobody and hurt everything. 

To have been a hero once is one 
thing; to continue worthy of the 
fine spirit that goes into heroism 
is something else. That always re- 
quires courageous loyalty to the 
welfare of the people rather than 
routine conformity. 

re DER itae ORs DEFENSE WORKER. 


Construction of f 
War Plants Said Ove 


thee Michigan 
Construction of big war plants 
is about over; declares’ Sec. Ed 


NEEDED 


> ECYPT POSTAGE 


RAAB et oe 


A SIMPLE Dot 
WAS LEFT OFF ONE 
OF THE ARABIC 
CHARACTERS ON 
THIS STAMP AND 
IT CHANGED ITS 

VALUE FROM 
3 MILLIEMES TO 


% BEDS, INSTEAD! I 


iff 


Thal of the Detroit © Building |-[ 


Trades Council (AFL). Construc- 
tion has run ahead of equipment, 
manpower and transportation of 
raw materials and prospective out- 
put of the plants. ion tS 


Po & government degenerates 
when trusted to the rulers of the 
people alone. The _beople them- 


thinking about the follewing facts wise ' 
recently brought home by Price GEpoS 


istrator Prentiss M. Brown: 


| $0. well. kn 
mailed in Los ne Ailes to 
given was delivered to Dr. 


contained a question regarding the argon 
e proper person 


and Dr. Langmuir was t 


ls, 


4. 


THe CLAYTON ACT OF 1914 SPECIFICALLY 
EXEMPTER TRADE UNIONS FROM THE 


Boy THe Best — Buy unow 
LABEL PRODUCTS. 76 B& 
SURE THY HAT YOu BUY 1S 
UNION MADE INSIST ON 
“THIS LABEL — YOUR. 
GUARANTEE OF VALUE! 


Americanism 


The Bill of Rights 


You shall have the right to re- 
ligious freedom; freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, and the 
right to petition. 

You shall have the right to keep 
and bear arms, a well regulated 
militia being necessary to the se- 
curity of a free state. 

No soldier shall have the right 
to be quartered in your home in 


the owner. 
The right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, pa- 


lated. 

You shall not be held to answer 
for 2 capital crime unless on in- 
dictment of a grand jury; nor 
|shall you be compelled to be a 
witmess against yourself; nor shall 


| Hic use without just compensation. 
You shall have the right to a 


@ criminal prosecution; to be con- 
fronted with the witness against 
| you; and to have the assistance of 
counsel for your defense. 

You shall have the right to a 
trial by jury. 
Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel or unusual pun- 
ishment inflicted. 


ar 


When earth as if on ag dreams 
Aten back upon her wars, 
And the white light of Christ ont- 
streams, 
From the red disc of Mars, 
His fame, who led the stormy van 
Of battle, well may cease; 
But never that which crowns the 
man 
Whose victory was peace. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


‘ASK YOUR BUTCHER FOR... 


aren’t going 30 bad for 
Adolf Hitler after all. 

He lost Rostov, Kharkov and 
several hundred thousand square 
miles of Russian land that didn’t 
belong to him, but: congress appro- 
priated another chunk of dough 
for Martin Dies to go on. doing 
work that wartime conditions 
won’t permit Hitler to do in the 
United States. 
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Frankfurters 
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BEEF CO. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 


JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 


1 Griffin St. 
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Salinas, Calif. 


—— PHONE 4854 -—— 


““JACOBSON’S 


DISTINCTION” 


Telephones a 
Day 4881, Night 6942 33 


Pee RET zal 


RYICE 


WEL CC 


80. MAIN and JOHN STS. PHONE 6443 SALINAS, CALIF. 


Telephone 3710 


Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 


East Market and Merced 


Salinas, Calif. 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-President for 


San Mateo, Santa Clara, San 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, 
Mateo 3-8789. 


Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 


San Mateo, California, Phone San 


time of peace without consent of |BAKERS 24—-Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 


Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 
St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor 
Temple, San Jose, ‘phone Ballard 6341, 


wec., W. G. Kenyon. 


pers and effects shall not be vio- | JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; 


Pres., Nate Freeman; 


2ARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Mondas 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro Street; W. KE. 
Biggerstaff, Sec., 425 N. Main St., Phone 6293. Charles Tindle, Pres., 
215 Quilla St., Phone 5811. W. Y. Raymond, Bus. Agent, 117 Pajaru 


St., Phone 6734. 


ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson, 
(Ear! Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132). 


| speedy, a public and open trial in|; CARPENTERS 925—Meets every Monday night at 7:30, Carpenters’ 


Hall, North Main St. Pres., W. E. Pilliar, 1044 Camino Real, Phone 
4001; Vice Pres., Guy Paulson; Sec., H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 


4246; Treas., R. L. Thurman, 5 Port Ave.; 
1244 Del Monte Ave.; Bus. Agt., 


Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 
George R. Harter, 1060 E, Market 


St., Phone 5335. Office 422 N. Main St., Phone 5721. 
CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second ‘Wednes- 


day each month at Carpenters 
nesdays. Pres., 


Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 


Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 


CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 


Thursda 


y, 2:30 p.m. at Labor Temple. Pres., Jessie King. 


Enumeration of the Constitution | INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Local Union 243—Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labot 


of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny others retained by 
the people. 


Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 ye C: 


Phone 3361, 25 Harvest St. L. 


B. Phillips, Business Manager, 
. Tole Pres. 


The powers not delegated to the | FIVE COUNTIES LABOR seeniarets CONFERENCE—Meets first 
Sunday each month at place announced. Pres., F. J. Carlisle; Vice.- 
Pres., Wayne Edwards; Rec. Sec., Sibyl Schneller; Sec. -Treas., Roy 
Hossack, Route 2, Box 144, Salinas. Phone Salinas 5460. 


HOD CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 


United States by the Constitution 
are reserved to the states respec- 
tively or to the ee; 


Deferrals of Federal 
Employees Low, Report 


Washington, D 
Less than two per cent of the 
employees of the Federal govern- 
ment have thus far been occupa- 
tionally deferred, while 26 per cent 
of the male employees of draft age 
have enlisted or been commission- 
ed, the President’s Committee on 
Deferment of Federal Employees 
stated in its report made public re- 
cently. 


fourth Monday of each month 


at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 


Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 


523 Archer St.; 


J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 


Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


D. c.| LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets in Salinas Labor Temple second and 


fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 


St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 


LINOLEUM, CARPET AND SOFT TILE WORKERS UNION, of Paint- 
ers Union 1104—Meets at Labor Temple, first and third Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Harry Nash, Chairman. 


MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL 


LABOR UNION: Meets evety Fre 


day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St*; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; D. D. McAnaney, Pres. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 


Luis Street, Salinas, 


Here is one about a bow-legged| 2p arrvE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
‘AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 


cowgirl who had an awful time 
keeping her calves together. 


IS ONLY Dress 


FOR. HIM. 


(SEE 
TEXT) 


own is one of Ganerat Blectric’s eaitiots that a letter 
“Dr, Langmuir” with no city or state a 
Irving Langmuir in 


The ‘letter 
P, 


this city. 
as-filled incandescent lar 
Es Ry oecle to write about 


— ' hosed he han ens 


are ene ne emia 


ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., 


at Rodeo Cafe; 


Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 supra Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 


ident, Don Frick. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 


and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 


1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 


Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 
PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 
Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 


Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus. Agt., 


Louis 


Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 


night at Labor Temple.) 


POSTAL GARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1046: Meets every third Wed- 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Salinas; E. L. Sieber, Sec., Phone 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, ‘Pres., Salinas. 


PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets last Tuesday of each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland W. 


Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., 
Monterey St., Salinas. 


Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 


3HEET METAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 304—President, Join Al- 


sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone 7355. 


Business Agent, A. N. Endell, 54 


STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES — Meets on call ai 
Labor Temple, R H Clinch, Pres.; R. S. Humphrey, Sec. 


SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. 20616—President, Les 
Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestead, Salinas. Meets in 
Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 


GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK rs 


LOCAL NO. 287—Meets first W: 
at Labor Temple; L.“R. (Red) Carey, secretary, "117 Pajaro 


Salinas, Phone 7590. 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Meets first 


‘Toawiny every other month 10 a. m. x be 


Pres., Art Reina, 13 Kentucky 


Watsonville Labor Temple; 
linas; Bus. Agent, yo 


Wilson, 80 Payton St., Santa Cr 2 log ‘Phone 2787-R; Rec. Sec., Chas. 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave. Santa Cruz. 


debe nna UNION No. 543 — C. R. McCloskey, President, 


Salinas; A. 


C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 109 Prospect St., Watsonville. 
alternating between 


Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the Month,, 


. Watsonville and Salinas. 


SLATE, TILE & COMPOSITION 


ITED 
PROOF 


WORKERS ese Fray In — 
Plead Labor bog =i 3 Mab we in Moi 
Sec, Fraan We Walker, 82 327 Alexander 8 
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THE NEWS |HERE 


and the 
NEW ELEVENTH 


(Continued from page 1) 

face of serious charges that such a 
step would cause between 200,000 
and 300,000 home owners to lose 
their homes. But the HOLC was 
“run by bureaucrats”; hence it was 
bad! Appropriations for the SEC 
(Security and Exchange Commis- 
mission}:have been cut so drastic- 
aliy that‘the efficient functioning 
of this much needed agency has 
been impaired. If action is not 
taken, the SEC will become impo- 
tent, and Wall Street will again be 
“back to6 normalcy.” The National 
Resources Planning Board has re- 
cently been abolished, and yet now 
if ever-in our history careful and 
constructive planning is essential, 
especially with the tremendous 
problems of the post-war period to 
be considered. 

What is the remedy? Your re- 
presentative believes that the 
following principles are_ valid, 
both in the light of curtailing 
needless expenditures and at the 
same time carrying on the essen- 
tial work of government: 

1) Each bureau should be eva- 
luated and re-evaluated by proper 
committees of Congress, but such 
evaluation should be INDIVIDUAL 
in nature. The mass attack on bu- 
reaucracy is unfortunate. 

2) Congress should follow up 
such evaluation by appropriate ac- 
tion, abolishing bureaus’ which 
have outlived their usefulness, de- 
creasing appropriations for those 
whose work was diminished, in- 
creasing appropriations for those 
Whose functions are growing. 

3) In so far as it is possible (it 
may not be!) such evaluation 
and ensuing action should be 
non-political in nature, with par- 
tisanship being subordinated to 
the interests of the entire Amer- 
icam people. Unless the trend is 
im this direction, however, ser- 
ious consequences will result. 

4) Abuses that are discovered 
within bureaus should be promptly 
corrected no matter whose toes 
are stepped on in the process. In- 
competent personnel should be 
weeded out, merit alone should be 
the basis for selection and reten- 
tion, and mistakes of judgment 
should be used as the basis for 
more effective work in the future. 

5) A non-partisan Congressional 
committee should be appointed to 
keep the public informed of trends 
in governmental bureaus, with 
majority and minority reports 
available, so that the average 
American citizen may be kept bet- 
ter informed as to the workings 
of HIS government. — 

6) Constant consultation and co- 
operation between administrative 
heads (including heads of bureaus) 
and legislative leaders on both 
sides would be invaluable. 

7) The Turictions of each bureau 
sHould be fully defined and. limit- 
ed, so that, duplication of effort, 
overlapping of function, and inter- 
bureau friction may be stopped. 

8) Where bureaus have regional 
and local offices, every effort 
should be made to see that there is 
the proper degree of local respon- 
sibility, local autonomy, local per- 
sonnel, and adequate attention 
paid to LOCAL conditions. 

Your representative believes 
that these principles would help 
to remedy an unwholesome situa- 
tion in our national life. Being 
somewhat realistic; he has not 
reached the place where he looks 
to see them all put into effect im- 
mediately. However, in his work 
and voting in Congress he will do 
his- best always to see that our 
numerous bureaus are functioning 
to the uttermost for the best in- 
terests of all the American people. 

* * & 


' So much space to this one topic 
this weék that we have no room 
Jeft for other news items. They 
will have to wait until next week—- 


LITTLE LUTHER 


“Deep in the Heart of Texas, 
They're Putting Labor in Chains’,” 


Little Luther was singing. 
“Where do you learn such crack- 
pot drivel,” his fatier demanded. 
“From Johnny Jones. His pop’s 
@ union man and he was telling 
Johnny how they’re planning 2 
new law down there that will 


ber unions responsible. In fact, to 
protect them from themselves.” 

“You sound like Eddie Ricken- 
backer with a Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner under his belt.” 

“I won't have you slandering a 
hero, Luther. If I hear anothér 
word against him from you, I'll 


there is no gas shortage. 
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LABORITES IN STOCKTON. - 


‘|Confidence In. 


Labor Growing 
Among People 


Denvér, Colorado 
Despite the recently intensified 
propaganda drive against labor, 


public confidence in U. S. Workers 
is increasing according: to.a series 


| of nation-wide surveys made by 


Stockton labor unions are proud of this new structure, ; and a commodious clubroom for AFL members in the 
located at 805 E. Weber avenue, and just recently dedi-| basement. The large hall on the top floor will accommo- 
cated and opened for business. The building (ironically 
enough!) was formerly occupied by Montgomery Ward 
and Company, now so busy fighting labor through a 
barrage of newspaper advertisements. The property was 
acquired by Engineers No. 3 and altered and renovated 
so as to provide some 20 union offices, 5 meeting halls | manager and custodian of the building. 


Several thousand people 


turned out to the “house- 


the evening of Saturday, February 20, to enjoy the hos- 


pitality of Engineers No. 3, but none were happier than | 


the group of officials from the San Francisco office as they 
inspected the alteration job, pronounced it excellent and 
complimented Grover C. Braddock on his supervision of agent, Stockton office; Clarence Mathews, recording sec- 
the task. This photograph was taken in the daytime and | retary; Mickey Murphy, executive board and business 


shows a group of the engineer personnel with the front) agent, San Jose office; Harry Metz, executive board and 
business agent, Oakland office; Henry T. Petersen, execu- 


of the building as a background. They are: ; 
' (Standing, from left to right)—Jack Foster, dis- 
patcher, San Francisco office; Les Collett, business agent, | ness agent, Reno office. 


McNutt Urges 
Dentists Keep 
Evening Hours 


Chicago, Illinois 
Dentists who live in war indus- | 
try areas have been asked by Man- 
power Commission Chairman Mc- 
Nutt to reschedule their office 
hours so that war workers will not 
have to be absent from their jobs. 
McNutt spoke to the Chicago 
Dental Society and pointed out 
that evening hours for dentists, at 
least two nights a week, for the 
convenience of day shift workers 
who cannot go to a dentist during 
the day, might be a solution of one 
phase of the absenteeism problem. 
He pointed out that several state 
dental societies, working with the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice; have set up a program where- 
by dentists are placed in or near 
large plants to take care of emer- 
gency dental needs. This also has 
helped make it~ unnecessary for 
workers to lose valuable hours 
away from their machines. 


Men who attempt to drown sor- 
row merely irrigate it. 


* 


Perfect For 
Dinner 
-By Frances Lee Barton 
ERVE some muffins filled with 
cherries, 
They’re delightful! They’re the 
“berries”! 
They. provoke 
* that chitter- 
chatter 
That says plain- 
ly “naught’s 
the matter.” 
Everything from 
crust to “‘stuf- 


Is O. K. with 
cherry muffins. 

Cherry Muffins 
2% cups sifted flour; 2% tea- 
spoons double-acting baking pow- 
der; % teaspoon salt; % cup 
sugar; 1 egg yolk, slightly beaten; 


| % cup milk; 4 tablespoons melted 


butter or other shortening; 1 egg 
white, stiffly beaten; 1% cups 
canned sour red pitted cherries, 
drained. 


Sift flour once, measure, add 


baking powder, salt, and sugar, and 
sift again. Combine egg yolk, milk, 


| and shortening. Add to flour, beat- 
|ing only enough to dampen all 


flour. Fold in egg white, then 
cherries. Bake in greased muffin 
pang in hot oven (425° F.) 25 min- 
utes, or until done, Makes 12 
MUSANS, ste —- og | te eyes 


date a big crowd at a union meeting and can also be used 


for big dances and socials. 


Most of the smaller union 


offices are located on the first floor and on the mezzanine. 
Grover C. Braddock, member of Local 3’s executive 


‘board, is representing the main San Francisco office as 


poy SEs 69" 


Reno office; Pat Clancy, president; Curley Spence, execu- 
warming” and official opening of the new labor home on | tive board; Victor Swanson, manager; Al Clem, business 


agent, Oakland office; Tom Bynon, financial secretary; 
Henry Foss, business agent, San Rafael office; P. H. 
Vanderwark, treasurer and executive board; Grover C. 
Braddock, building manager and: executive board. 
(Lower row, left to right) —William Waack, business 


tive board and vice-president; John De La Grange, busi- 


Ration-itis 

This new disease caled_ ration- 
itis has caused some strange things 
lately. Here are a few of them: 

The penny is not a “copper” any 
more, Now it’s made of steel with 
a coating of zinc. 

The hot dog is not a hot dog 
any more. It’s a hot soy bean, we 
suppose, since the Meat Packer’s 
Association announced that new 
sausage formulas for lunch meat 
varieties would include little meat 
and much soy bean. 

Pot-bellied stoves have come 
back in style on account of the 
fuel oil rationing. Potbellied citi- 
zens are going out of style because 
of national belt-tightening. 

Policemen’s shirttails in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are four inches 
shorter than they used to be—to 
save material. 


Wealthy Bug 


Westbrook Pegler, vicioasly an- 
ti-labor, pro-open shop columnist, 
may be a centipede, as someone 
pointed out. ’ 

But remember, open shoppers 
pay 5-figure salaries to Pegiers. ee 
So ‘Westbrook is a,,centipede 
with spats. 


Four Freedoms 
Don't ‘Mean Lot 
To Uruguyans 


Montevideo, Uruguay 
_ The political atmosphere in Pa- 
raguay, where trade unions were 
driven underground in a sudden 
blow on Dec. 3 by a pro-Axis army 
group, has not improved since Gen. 
Higinio “Morinigo’s reelection in 
last fortnight’s presidential elec- 
tions, Paraguayan. exiles .assert 
here, 

Gen,’ Morinigo’s announcement 
last month that elections would be 
held was widely interpreted as a 
victory. for United Nations sup- 
porters, led by Foreign Minister 
Luis Argana, who have fought for 
a return to constitutional govern- 
ment in Paraguay. However, after 
the suppression of the trade union 
movement Dec. 3, pro-Axis army 
officers who had previously. urged 
Gen. Morinigo to continue to rule 
by decree were able to seize con- 
trol of the election machinery. 


Mo ox trips start. out best with a 
gas (ait that is full and a driver 
that is not. a 


rae mye ne, é 


the Natl. Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver. 

Sixty-nine out of every 100 per- 
sons interviewed in the latest sur- 
vey feel that factory workers are 
doing their utmost to help win 
the. war. When.opinion was first 
polled on this question by. the 
research center last March, 57 out: 
of every 100 held a similar opinion. 

The public’s mind, the center 
says, is more crystallized regarding 
the war effort of the workers than 
regarding that of their leaders in 
the unions. Only 5 per cent are 
without definite opinions on the 
workers, but more than three 
times as many (17 per cent) are 
unable or unwilling to express an 
opinion about their leaders. 
CONFIDENCE RISING 

The poll also shows that con- 
fidence in labor leaders is increas- 
ing although the _ propaganda 
against them has been even more 
intense than that against organized 
labor as a whole. 

The exact wording of the ques- 
tions and figures on the 10-month 
trend follows: “Do you feel. that 
as. a. whole the workers in the fac- 
tories are doing al they could do 
right now to help win the war? 
How about the labor leaders?” 

March July Febr’y 
1942 1942 1943 
63% 69% 
25 26 
11 12 5. 
100% 100% 100% 
Labor leaders 


No opinion .. 


... 20 24 


100% 100% 100% 


Industry Must 
Feed Workers, 
Savant Warns 


Los Angeles, California 
Management must assume the 
responsibility of providing war 
workers with sufficient and pro- 
per food to insure maximum pfo- 
duction, Dr. Henry C. Borsook, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, says. 
Speaking. ata meeting of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, Borsook said that a one- 
year survey of the eating habits 
and caloric intake of a selected 
group of war workers had con- 
vinced him that “the best way for 
a factory to see that workers get 
their meals is for management to 
provide the meals.” 

Borsook with a staff of govern- 
ment aides checked the diets of 
some 1,200 workers at the Lock- 
heed-Vega aircarft plants in Bur- 
bank after the lapse of a year. 
They found that whereas the 
workers’ diets had been originally 
described as “not good,” the end 
of the year showed an even more 
critical lack of sufficient meat, 
vegetables and milk. 

The worsened situation was at- 
tributed to the closing of an esti- 
mated 2,500 restaurants here, 
scarcity of important foods and 
the inability of former housewives 
now employed in industry to find 
time to shop or cook food properly. 

Hot meals for workers can be 
provided through the setting up 
of plant commissaries or through 
contracts with outside catering 
concerns, with managem@nt re- 
taining some control over the 
quality of food and price, Borsook 
recommended. 


No opinion 


Federated Press Has 
Many AFL Editors 
Serving On Its Board 


Chicago, Illinois 

Election of several prominent 
AFL journalistic figures to the 
executive board of the Federated 
Press, well-known liberal and la- 
bor news service, featured the an- 
nual meeting of the FP. here re- 
cently, reports Carl Haessler, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Among those 
serving on the board are: 

Fred Hewitt, editor of the 
Machinists’ Journal; George T. 
Guernsey,, editor of the American 
Teacher; .Justus Ebert, editor of 
the Lithographers’: Journal; Elmer 
Beck, editor of The Kenosha La- 
bor; Joseph K. Shepard, editor of 
the The Union of Indianapolis. 

The Federated Press has several 
hundred newspaper subscribers in 
the United States, including the 
San Diego Labor Leader (AFL), 
Labor Herald (CIO) on the Pacific 
Coast. 

At the annual. meeting a budget 
for 1943 of $41,080 to cover oper- 
ating expenses was approved by 
the board. 


nt erence on 


Appeal Court Frees 


3 Communists After 
First Conviction on 


Syndicalist Charges 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Three of four defendants in the 
Oklahoma Criminal Syndicalism 
Cases have been freed on ten year 
penitentiary sentences and $5,000 
fines, and their cases remanded to 
the District Court for new trials. 
The three whose convictions were 
reversed are Mrs. Ina Wood, Alan 
Shaw, and Eli Jaffe. The court has 
not yet handed down any decision 
in the case of Robert Wood. 

‘The three reversed convictions 
were for membership in the Com- 
munist Party, under the _ state 
criminal syndicalism law. Robert 
Wood. was convicted under the 
same’ law for selling books. Ev- 
idence in all four cases was iden- 


tical, and consisted solely of books. | 


All four sentences were the same. 


The reversals were handed down} 


exactly two and a half years after 
the original illegal raids on a 
bookstore and four homes which 
opened the prosecution. 

In its decision, the court said: 

“If this court were to sustain 
the conviction it could only be 
because there is a popular demand 
for it and this in effect would 
mean a substitution of mob rule 
for that of courts of law.” 

“The three reversals are a mag- 
nificent justification of the work 
of our Labor Committee,” Warren 
K. Billings, chairman of the Com- 


mittee, said. “It is to be hoped that | 
the Oklahoma Criminal Court of | 


Appeals will folow the same con- 
stitutional and patriotic line in the 
case of Robert Wood. Labor knows 
that criminal syndicalism laws 
have always, inevitably, been used 
to prevent its advancement, or to 
rob it of hard-won rights. Every 
victory against these laws is a 
major victory for iabor. In this 
case, the use of books to obtain 
convictions was particularly offen- 
sive to constitutional rights, and 
the case has been used by reac- 
tionaries to divide Americans 
whose unity is so essential in these 
crucial days.” 


— 


Essay on Cats 


Cats and people are funny ani- 
mals. Cats have four paws but 
only one ma. People have fore- 
fathers and only one mother. 
When a cat smells a rat he gets 
excited: so do people. Cats carry 
tails and a lot of people carry 
tales, also. All cats have fur coats. 
Some people have fur coats and 
the ones who don’t have fur coats 
say catty things about the ones 
who do have them. —A SCHOOL- 
BOYS COMPOSITION. 


Income taxes—outgo Axis. 


Purchase U.S. War Bonds ' 


% 
Is Simply This: 
Kill Nazis, and 
Kill Them Fast! 


The people of Leningrad and 
their Red Army have lifted the 
seventeen months long siege of 
Leningrad. Soviet forces have sur- 
rounded and entrapped vast Nazi 
forces before Stalingrad. On seven 
major fronts the Red Army is 
winning victories that~ all the 
world save the fascists’ must ad- 
mire. y 
How do they win such victorieg} 
|Appeasers and defeatists, those 
who attempt to sow mistrust 
among the United Nations, “ex- 
perts” who have been consistently 
wrong about the Soviet Union and 
its army try to explain away their 
past lies and blunders by ascribing 
|an element of the marvelous to 
Red Army successes, as if no rea- 
sonable being could have expected 
them. 

The Russian victories are truly 
heroic and admirable. They are 
not cause for gaping astonishment. 
Our American soldiers could do 
just as well. They have proved it 
wherever they have been led 
against the enemy. 

These “astonishing” Russians 
have discovered that if you point 
a gun at a Nazi and pull the trig- 
ger, you will draw blood; that if 
the gun is pointed accurately, the 
Nazi will fall dead. They have 
made the further great discovery 
that the way to win victories in 
an anti-fascist war is to kill fas- 
| cists. Combining those principles 
and putting them into practice win 
victories. It is not a matter for 
great surprise, it is rather a mat- 
ter for imitation. 


—U. E. NEW: 


‘Pepper Bill Would 
Grant Seamen Right 
OF Absentee V oting 


Washington, D. C. 

S. 452, introduced by Senator 
Claude Pepper of Florida, would 
extend to merchant seamen the 
same rights of absentee voting 
|which the Soldiers’ Vote Bill of 
|1942 gave to members of the 
armed forces. 

It has the backing of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. Other labor 
|organizations should get in .and 
| Support it too. Seamen at present 
| can’t vote at all, and this extension 
| of democracy should get the full 
i backing of labor whether on the 

coasts or inland—whose members 
do have the right to vote. 


Free-sitters at the play grumble « 
most.—CHINESE PROVERB. 


